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55 6 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Parkman's "The Oregon Trail." Edited by Harry G. Paul. Henry Holt 

and Company, 1918. 

In their "English Readings for Schools" series Henry Holt and 

Company have just put out a very attractive edition of Parkman's "Oregon 

Trail." Teachers familiar with teaching this classic are aware that the 

pleasure and even the success of the effort depends largely upon how it is 

edited. Professor Paul of the University of Illinois has made 375 very 

interesting and illuminating notes and comments upon the text wherever 

there is need of explanation. These notes will be greatly appreciated by 

the majority of teachers as well as pupils. In addition, he has included 

some three pages of questions for study and review which are especially 

well selected for high-school pupils. 

L. V. Cavins. 



Simpson, Mabel E. Supervised Study in American History. The Mac- 

millan Co., 1918. Pp. xiv and 278. $1.20. 

This book is the initial one of a Supervised Study Series which the 
Macmillan Company has undertaken under the general editorship of 
Professor Alfred L. Hall-Quest. The thing that most emphatically 
impresses the reader on reading through the volume is the need for some 
one to tell the pedogigical world what supervised study really is. If the 
editor's conception of supervised study is portrayed in the volume under 
review, the series under contemplation will contribute but little to the 
problem of supervised study in the various school subjects. 

What Miss Simpson has done is to give in much detail what might 
be called day-by-day procedure in Seventh and Eighth Grade History. 
Such topics as "An Inductive Lesson," "An Expository Lesson," "An 
Habituation Lesson," "A Review and Deduction Lesson," "A Socialized 
Recitation," "A Review Lesson," "An How to Study Lesson," "The 
Inspirational Review," and "An Examination Lesson" receive much con- 
sideration. How such lessons are conducted is given in considerable 
concreteness. Besides the foregoing there are discussions relating to 
"Divisions of American History," "Current Events," "The Daily Lesson 
Schedule and Assignment Sheet," "Essential Factors in the Organization 
of Supervised Study," and "A Red Letter Day Program." 

Regardless of the fact that the book is not primarily concerned with 
"Supervised Study in American History" and should not have been so 
named, it does contain much helpful material for persons interested in 
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upper-elementary grade history. The references are largely to traditional 
texts in American history and its European background for grades six, 
seven, and eight. 

The divisions of the field of American history for teaching purposes are 
not consistent. For example the colonization of America and the slavery 
question do not seem to be coordinate; neither are they selected on the same 
basis. The division of the entire field of history covered in grades seven 
and eight into units of instruction and a further division of each of these 
units into units of recitation is an excellent plan and should be imitated by 
history teachers in all grades of instruction. 

McKinley, A. E. (Compiler). Collected Materials for the Study of the War. 

McKinley Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. 65 cents. 

Mr. McKinley has performed a notable service to history teachers and 
students in bringing together in one volume the material relative to the 
war that appeared during the past year in the History Teacher's Magazine. 
The volume is made up of seven parts as follows: A Selection from Presi- 
dent Wilson's addresses; topical Outline of the War; a syllabus for a course 
of study upon the preliminaries of the present conflict; some geographical 
aspects of the war; a selected critical bibliography of publication in English 
relating to the world war; status of the United States relating to the state 
of war; and executive proclamations and orders. The volume could be 
placed in the hands of students as a text. The writer knows of nothing 
better for this purpose. Anyone interested in material of this nature should 
write at once for a sample copy. 

Parker, S. C. Exercises for "Methods of Teaching in High Schools." A 

Problem-Solving Method in a Social Science. Ginn and Co., 191 8. 

Pp. x and 261. 

As suggested in the quoted part of the title, these exercises are intended 
to provide material to accompany the author's previous work entitled 
Methods of Teaching in High Schools. The sub-title suggests the nature 
of the contents, it being the purpose of the author to give an example of 
the recent movement to organize teaching materials in the form of prob- 
lems. The example is a practical one since it is based on a text. It should 
prove helpful in other subjects since the problem method will in most cases 
have to be based on a definite test in history, English or what not. 

The book has two kinds of chapters which are designated as Chapter 
A, B, C, etc. and Exercises on Chapter I, II, III, etc., meaning correspond- 
ing chapters in Methods of Teaching in High Schools. Such an arrange- 
ment makes possible an easy and natural unification of the material in the 



